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DAYID EDWIN, ENGEAVEE. 

BT MANTLE FIELDING. 

Collectors of Americana frequently bewail the meagre 
field that they have to work from. This is particularly felt 
by the collector of the work of our American engravers ; 
good impressions of their plates are fast becoming scarce, 
and frequently nothing, in a biographical sense, of their times 
and work has been preserved for this day; it is also the 
exception to find any complete and satisfactory list or cata- 
logue of their engravings. 

In the case of David Edwin, nothing complete is to be 
had, and in compiling this biographical sketch I thoroughly 
appreciate its incompleteness. In The Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine op History and Biography of April, 1894, appears 
" A Contribution to a Catalogue of the Engraved "Works of 
David Edwin," by Charles E. Hildeburn. Following this, I 
published in the October number of the magazine of 1904 
descriptions of a number of portraits not mentioned in Mr. 
Hildeburn's catalogue, with a list of the subject prints in my 
collection. A biographical notice of Edwin appears in the 
" Lives of Eminent Philadelphians now Deceased," pub- 
lished by Henry Simpson in Philadelphia, 1859. 

The engravings of David Edwin are to-day much prized 
and sought after. In regard to position, in the collectors' 
estimation, the portraits and historical engravings stand 
first, the subject prints being of only secondary importance. 
It will be a surprising assertion to many, nevertheless it is a 
literal fact, that Edwin prints have not any monetary fixed 
value. Print-sellers are by no means agreed as to a uniform 
price. Then, again, the condition of the print and the 
brilliancy of the impression have much to do with the 
amount it will bring, and cleaning and bleaching are not to 
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be recommended except where the print is in really bad 
condition. The collector has also to guard against restrikes 
(often stained to represent age) which are frequently met 
with. 

Unfortunately, I know of no existing portrait or sketch 
of this eminent engraver, often called the American Barto- 
lozzi in method, though vastly superior in manner, for I 
have yet to see anything by the Italian-Englishman equal to 
Edwin's best heads after Gilbert Stuart's portraits. 

The art of stipple engraving, with its distinctness and 
methods, cannot but be of interest to the collector, either 
of the early crude work of the stipple engravers or of the 
more beautiful and highly finished plates produced later by 
the foremost engravers in this school. Engravings in pure 
stipple are often spoken of, but strictly speaking have no 
existence, a few lines being almost invariably introduced to 
" sharpen up" the darker portions, as in the shadows of 
the hair, the pupil of the eye, etc. ; but lines, when so used, 
are always made comparatively subservient, and cannot be 
detected without close examination. 

The subject of this sketch was considered the first good 
engraver of portraits that appeared in America. He was 
born in Bath, England, in December, 1776. His father, 
John Edwin, the celebrated comedian, was the firm friend 
and supporter of O'Keefe. John Edwin's career seems to 
have been from 1765 to 1790, beginning at Dublin and end- 
ing at Covent Garden. He was said to have been execrable 
when he began, in " Sir Philip Modelove," but two years 
of practice in Dublin and nine in Bath fashioned him into 
a perfect actor for the metropolis. His life as an actor was 
a series of trials and struggles, but he was probably a better 
actor than father. His son David inherited some of his 
talent and mimic powers. At an early age young David 
Edwin showed marked artistic ability, and was articled by his 
not over-affectionate parent to Jossi, a Dutch engraver, then 
in England studying the art of stipple engraving as then 
practised in that country, this branch of the art not being 
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pursued in Holland. Edwin speaks of him " as the most 
correct draughtsman of the human form he ever saw." 

When David Edwin was twenty years of age, in the year 
1796, Jossi returned to Holland and took his apprentice 
with him. 

Their place of destination was Amsterdam, hut the trav- 
ellers entered Holland by the way of Embden. The Hol- 
landers were at that time enamoured with the new system of 
French democracy, and John Bull was out of favor. Edwin 
found that his English face and English dress were insuper- 
able obstacles to all familiarity or friendly intercourse with 
the Dutch. He observed that most of his fellow-passengers 
in the boat had taken off their hats and wigs, substituting 
in the place of both the Dutch striped-cap ; he therefore 
doffed his hat and mounted in its place a red woollen cap 
which he had purchased before leaving London as a " com- 
pagnon du voyage" and a warm friend for the night. Un- 
expectedly it proved a most useful friend by day, for no 
sooner had he appeared in his new costume than he heard 
from different parts of the boat the exclamation of " Bonnet 
rouge! Bonnet rouge!" and he was hailed as a true "sans 
culotte," with the utmost cordiality, by those who had before 
assiduously shunned him. 

The young Englishman did not agree as well with his 
instructor after arriving at Amsterdam as he had done in 
his native land, and before the term of his apprenticeship 
had fully arrived, they separated. Edwin, at one-and-twenty 
years of age, found himself in a foreign country without 
friends or money, and looked anxiously towards the land 
of his birth. There was, however, no direct communication 
with England, and he determined to make his way from 
Amsterdam to some port from whence he might find a 
passage to any part of Great Britain, not despairing of 
finding some mode by which to reach London. But he 
was doomed never to see his native country again. 

A ship bound to Philadelphia was in the harbor, and the 
young engraver entered himself under the American flag, 
vox,, xxix. — 6 
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to work his passage, as a sailor before the mast, to the coun- 
try which was destined to be his future home, — a country 
where at that time (1797) the art he was master of was in 
its infancy. He accordingly embarked from Amsterdam, 
and assisted, as well as hands used to points and gravers 
and not to ropes could do, in navigating the ship to Havre, 
and finally across the Atlantic and up the Delaware to the 
place of his destination. 

It was in the month of December, 1797, that David 
Edwin landed in Philadelphia, after being near five months 
on board ship as a foremast man, and he made his entre 
upon this new scene in a new world, in his tarry rounda- 
bout and equally tarry trousers, trudging after the captain 
through the streets of Penn's city, with the ship's letter-bag 
on his shoulder, on the way to the pos1>onice. He was at this 
time just twenty-one years of age. 

The duties appertaining to the voyage having been dis- 
charged, the engraver prepared to cast his sea-skin and ap- 
pear in his proper character. His sailor's dress he sold to 
one of his messmates, and with the aid of Delaware River 
water and Philadelphia soap, with a decent suit of London 
landsmen's clothes from his trunk or chest, he bade adieu 
to the ship to seek his fortune on the shores of a new 
world. He had heard that his countryman, Mr. T. B. Free- 
man, resided in Philadelphia and carried on his business as 
a publisher. Young Edwin waited upon him, stated his 
profession and circumstances, and solicited employment. 
He was well received, his name being known to all Eng- 
lishmen from his father's celebrity. In fact, he was just 
such a person as was wanted in America, and especially in 
Philadelphia, where the book-publishing business was in 
greater forwardness than in the more commercial metropolis 
of New York. Mr. Freeman proved a " friend in need" to 
Edwin both at the beginning and the end of his career. 
Mr. Benjamin Carr, a friend of Mr. Freeman, was then just 
about to publish a collection of Scotch airs, and Edwin was 
employed to engrave a title-page. It was entitled " Infancy 
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of the Scottish Muse," after a painting by Cosway, and is a 
most beautiful little oval stipple engraving. This was his 
first engraving in America. At the time of commencing 
it he was destitute of the necessary tools and could procure 
none in Philadelphia, and was compelled to fashion an etch- 
ing-point and graver from an old tool which he had found 
in his chest. 

An engraver, at the time of Mr. Edwin's arrival in Phil- 
adelphia, had much to struggle with. He says in a letter, 
" copperplates were finished rough from the hammer;" no 
tools to be purchased, he (the engraver) had to depend upon 
his own ingenuity to fabricate them for himself or in directing 
others qualified for the work ; but worse than all was the 
slovenly style in which printing was executed. "Often 
have I, in extreme cold weather, waited hours for a proof, 
till the paper, oil, and even the roller could be thawed. 
The workshop of the principal printer in Philadelphia was 
little better than a shell, and open to the winds. I once 
insisted that the printer should have the plank of his press 
planed and levelled, as it was impossible in the state it was 
now in to take off a tolerable impression, and the plate I 
wished printed cost me much trouble in the execution ; the 
printer resisted all my arguments for a long time, being 
himself perfectly satisfied with the state of his press; at 
length, and only in the consideration of my paying the 
expense, it was that he gave his consent." 

In 1798 Mr. Freeman published a beautiful set of the- 
atrical portraits; these engravings are exceedingly well 
executed in stipple. In this set I have seen the portraits of 
Mr. John Kemble, Mrs. Merry, Mr. J. E. Harwood, and 
Mr. John Bernard ; in all probability they are all the work 
of David Edwin, as they are similar in character, treatment, 
and workmanship; the portraits of Harwood and Bernard 
are signed Edwin, and noted as being published by T. B. 
Freeman, May 1, 1798. 

He soon after this found employment as an assistant to 
Edward Savage, who painted pictures, engraved plates from 
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them, then printed them himself, and was, moreover, his 
own publisher. One of these works is still well known, 
comprising a group of General "Washington, Martha Wash- 
ington, George Washington Parke Custis, Eleanor Custis, 
and their negro man, William Lee. The background is a 
view along the Potomac, and on the table is a map indi- 
cating a plan of the then contemplated city of Washington. 
These portraits were really from life, and the plate was in a 
great degree the work of Edwin, although bearing the name 
of Savage as the engraver. While this work was in prog- 
ress, the yellow fever frightened the artist and assistants 
away from Philadelphia, and their " city of refuge" was 
Burlington, New Jersey. Edwin would tell an amusing story 
of their voyage up the Delaware in a row-boat, carry- 
ing the Washington painting along without taking the 
canvas off from its stretching frame. It was held upright, 
and the nicety of skill requisite to keep it exactly edgewise 
to the wind and the pompous and solemn manner of Savage 
in directing manoeuvres were described with a quiet humor 
and vivid distinctness that made it irresistibly comic and 
laughable. 

Savage's work was distinctly of the mediocre class; in 
fact, it has been said that it was chiefly Edwin's good work 
on the engraving of the Washington family that made it 
passable. Edwin, on being asked why he did not put his 
name on some of the engravings, replied, " I do not wish the 
credit which is to be derived from pictures of Mr. Savage's 
composition." 

During the yellow fever epidemic which afflicted Phila- 
delphia in 1798, David Edwin and Mr. Trott, the miniature- 
painter, were neighbors to Mr. Stuart, near the Falls of 
Schuylkill. Edwin was at the time engraving from the 
painter's portraits. " When I carried him a proof of Judge 
Shippen's picture," says the engraver, " he had a sitter with 
him, and the print was sent in. He came out to me and 
expressed his gratification on seeing the result of my labor. 
'You may consider it,' said he, 'the greatest compliment I 
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ever paid you, when I leave my sitter to tell you how much 
I am pleased with this head.' When looking at a print 
from my engraving of his portrait of Judge McKean, ' I 
will make this look like his son,' said he, and taking some 
chalks, he removed the wig of the judge, and with a few 
scratches over the face, produced a likeness when before 
there was no apparent similarity." 

Edwin tells us of another incident in 1801 of his work 
on a Stuart portrait. " It took place on my undertaking to 
engrave a portrait of Dr. Smith, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, from Mr. Stuart's painting. The first meeting I 
had with the doctor on the subject of the plate that was to 
be engraved I shall not readily forget. The doctor had 
been a school-master ; and, although ignorant of the art of 
engraving, undertook to examine me on my capabilities. 
He was old, hasty, and very irritable. He began in a broad 
Scotch dialect, by asking me if I could draw. But when 
we came to the price of the plate, I thought the poor doctor 
would have gone distracted. He ran out and in the room, 
throwing at me angry and reproachful glances ; and ended 
with the determination of paying me only half of my de- 
mand, which I accepted, considering the connection I should 
form with Mr. Stuart by undertaking the work of more 
value to me than any sum the doctor could pay me for the 
plate." Those who may have seen impressions of this ad- 
mirable engraving will not be surprised at the strong hold 
it procured him on the good-will of the painter. 

Edwin was always intensely proud of his friendship with 
Gilbert Stuart ; he mentioned the following incident to illus- 
trate Stuart's wonderful memory and knack of never forget- 
ting a face. " I entered Boston in the evening, and the next 
day visited Mr. Stuart. ' I knew you were in Boston,' 
said he. ' I only came last evening, and this is the first 
time I have been out.' ' I saw you,' replied Stuart ; ' you 
came to town like a criminal, back foremost.' " Edwin had 
come into town by the stage and rode on the front seat. 

In 1825 Neagle painted in Boston a portrait of Gilbert 
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Stuart, who was then in his seventy-second year. An en- 
graving from this was made by David Edwin, who told of 
an incident that illustrates Stuart's method of painting. 
He called at his studio one day on business, and Stuart said, 
" "Well arrived, sit you there," pointing to a chair near him. 
He then leaned over and pinned to Edwin's coat a decora- 
tion that he was about to paint in a picture that was before 
him on the easel ; if I remember rightly, a portrait of Gov- 
ernor McKean. Edwin was in a position that enabled him 
to see every touch that the artist successively made. He 
deliberated every time before the well-charged brush went 
down upon the canvas with an action like cutting into it 
with a knife. He lifted the brush from the surface at a 
right angle, carefully avoiding a sliding motion. He seems 
always to have avoided vexing or tormenting the paint 
when once laid on, and this partly accounts for the purity 
and freshness that still remain characteristic of his work. 

Edwin for many years enjoyed the best of the portrait 
engraving. His industry was untiring, and at length such 
close application began to show its effects on his health. 
By advice of his physician, he kept a saddle-horse, and thus 
obtained the benefit of air and exercise ; but the pressure 
of his business engagements during the day induced him 
to work many hours into the night. At the breaking out of 
hostilities with England, in 1812, there was hardly a city 
in this country that he had not money owing to him from 
some of its citizens. He lost practically all of this money, for 
with the unsettled business conditions and failures it was 
impossible to collect it. Disgust at his losses and a severe 
attack of sickness from over-application to business caused 
him to apply to his old friend, Mr. Freeman, for a position 
as clerk in Ereeman's Auction Rooms. After this he would 
occasionally employ his leisure hours at engraving some small 
works, that of most consequence being the portrait of his 
friend and patron Gilbert Stuart, after the painting by John 
Neagle. 

Mr. Freeman meeting with business difficulties in the 
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spring of 1831, Edwin found himself without a position. 
He endeavored to recommence engraving, but could not get 
work from the publishers. He suffered with a severe attack 
of influenza which affected his head and caused the loss of 
the sight of one eye, leaving him a prey to melancholy and 
distress. 

About this time, when he was in adverse circumstances, 
he was often employed by Mr. Warren, of the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, as a messenger to the actors. He said that 
on one occasion he went to Macready, who was then in 
Philadelphia, stopping at Head's Hotel, on Third Street 
above Spruce (originally the Bingham mansion), to take 
him a balance due on account of his engagement. The 
actor looked at the money which Edwin placed on the table, 
as if it would be a degradation to touch it ; and then, rais- 
ing his eyes to the face of the messenger, gazed at him 
solemnly for a minute. Putting his finger in the pocket of 
his vest, he drew forth with great deliberation a Mexican 
half-dollar, and holding it horizontally, like a plate for 
charity, he advanced a step and offered it to Edwin, who 
with equal dignity declined it, saying, " Sir, Mr. Warren 
pays me." Macready raised his eyelids slightly, as if sur- 
prised, and returned the silver to his pocket without a word. 
Mr. Edwin's perception of the ludicrous or grotesque was 
remarkably keen, and he possessed uncommon ability in 
relating things of the kind, especially when his talents of 
mimicry were called in. 

Mr. Edwin's memory was remarkably clear and accurate, 
and many are the stories and memories which come down 
to us, through him, of the artists and actors of a by-gone 
day. The following incident shows how a date or an event 
never escaped him. One morning, in London, about eight 
o'clock, the atmosphere hazy but not dense enough for a 
fog, he was the sole witness to a surprising occurrence at 
St. Martin's Lane. Long years afterwards, in Philadelphia, 
he was in company with a group of merry fellows, who 
were entertaining each other with anecdotes. "Now I 
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will tell you something," said one, " that's quite out of the 
common, and I know it to be a fact, as I won a bet on it." 
Edwin soon interposed, and told them the year and month 
of the occurrence. The narrator was amazed, and ex- 
claimed, " That's a fact, but how in the world could you 
learn it ?" " Why, I saw it," replied Edwin. He remem- 
bered the date with such exactitude because it was just 
before his master, the Dutch engraver, took him over to 
Amsterdam. 

David Edwin had the power of imparting to his prints 
the peculiarities of manner belonging to the artist whose 
pictures he copied, and in Stuart's time he was the only 
one who could reproduce the marked character and spirit 
of that painter's delineations. This it was that secured him 
such eminent success during his brief career and com- 
mended him to Gilbert Stuart. 

In the year 1835 the principal artists of Philadelphia 
united to form an association, which obtained an act of in- 
corporation under the title of " The Artists' Eund Society of 
Philadelphia." In the establishment of it Edwin took much 
interest and lent his efficient co-operation. He was elected 
its first treasurer, and continued to hold that office till his 
death. 

Towards the end of his days an unsuccessful movement 
was started by some of his friends to provide for his needs 
by procuring him a situation as keeper of the society ; but, 
fortunately, a bequest from an old family friend amply pro- 
vided for him. He died on "Washington's Birthday, in the 
year 1841, being in his sixty-fifth year, and was buried in 
Ronaldson's Cemetery, Philadelphia. 



